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My  Lords, — I  rise  to  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  lay 
before  you  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  place  the  motion 
on  the  paper  which  stands  in  my  name.  That  motion  is — 
"  That  a  Select  Committee  he  appointed  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  this  House."  In  putting 
this  motion  on  the  paper,  I  have  been  desirous  of  bringing 
forward  not  an  academical  discussion,  but  a  practical  proposi- 
tion. I  am  quite  aware  that  the  motion  itself  and  the  form 
of  the  motion  are  unusual,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  there 
is  anything  to  be  said  against  an  unusual  motion,  in  the  days 
in  which  we  live,  when  nothing  is  sure  to  happen  but  the 
unexpected. 

But  I  will  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that  not  merely  is 
this  motion  unusual,  but  it  is  unprecedented,  and  it  is  on  that 
very  ground  that  I  would  urge  your  Lordships  to  accept  it 
to-night.  The  House  of  Lords  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  whole  of  its  history,  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
its  own  general  condition.    It  has  indeed  at  times  appointed 
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Committees  to  inquire  into  branches  of  the  subject.  It  .has 
appointed  Committees  to  inquire  into  its  own  judicial  juris- 
diction, into  the  state  of  the  representative  Peerage  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  into  the  system  of  joint  committees,  and  into 
various  branches  of  this  large  subject.  But  I  am  not  aware 
that  at  any  time  it  has  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  its  own  condition  as  a  whole. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  existed,  I  think,  about  six  centuries. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  institution  has  existed  so  long  as 
that  without  reform.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  that  is 
due  to  its  inherent  and  original  perfection,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  institution  that  can  afford  to  remain 
motionless,  and  seal  itself  against  the  varying  influences  of 
time.  Are  there  any  institutions  of  that  antiquity  which 
have  been  able  to  remain  without  amendment  or  modification  ? 
What  institutions  are  they  ?  Is  it  the  Monarchy  ?  Is  it  the 
Church  ?  Is  it  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Is  it  the  munici- 
palities of  this  country  ?  Every  one  of  those  institutions  has 
undergone  frequent  and  large  reconstruction  in  the  course  of 
the  six  centuries  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Is  it,  save  in  form, 
this  House  itself  ?  This  House  has  undergone  considerable 
modification.  Who  were  the  Peers  who  originally  composed 
it  ?  They  were  mainly  ecclesiastics,  with  a  minority  composed 
of  the  great  feudal  vassals  of  the  Crown.  Then  came  a 
change,  when  this  House  lost  its  predominance  over  the  other 
House.  Then  they  lost  their  feudal  power;  then  they  lost 
their  mitred  abbots,  and  ceased  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
and  became  mainly  a  temporal  assembly ;  then  their  existence 
was  suspended  under  Cromwell ;  then  they  admitted  Parlia- 
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mentary  representatives  from  Scotland ;  then  they  admitted 
life  representatives  from  Ireland,  as  well  as — if  I  may  so  call 
them — rotatory  ecclesiastical  representatives  from  Ireland — 
ecclesiastics  who  came  in  turn  from  that  country  to  represent 
the  Church  in  this  House ;  and  then  was  completed  what 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  change  of  all,  when  the 
House  was  swamped  under  George  III.  and  Mr.  Pitt.  That 
great  revolution  is  easily  shown  by  the  bare  figures  of  the 
case.  At  the  accession  of  George  III.  there  were  174  Peers 
altogether  of  whom  13  were  minors  and  12  Eoman  Catholics, 
leaving  149  sitting  Peers.  George  III.,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  reign,  created  388  Peers,  of  which  number  Mr.  Pitt  was 
responsible  for  140. 

These  figures  show  how  completely  changed  this  House 
was  by  these  creations ;  but  there  is  a  very  curious  proof, 
beyond  these  figures,  of  the  change  which  it  has  undergone. 
At  the  first  reading  of  the  first  Eeform  Bill  in  this  House, 
of  the  Peers  who  were  created  before  1790,  104  supported 
the  Bill,  and  only  4  voted  against  it,  and  the  Bill  was 
thrown  out  mainly  by  the  Peers  created  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
next  change  was  that  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  a  great 
assembly  of  borough-owners,  lost  its  direct  representation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  passing  of  the  first  Eeform 
Bill.  The  next  change  was  in  the  method  of  voting,  when 
they  suspended  the  use  of  proxies  in  1868.  They  lost  their 
Irish  ecclesiastical  representatives  in  1869  ;  they  suspended 
their  bankrupt  members  in  1871;  and  last,  and  not  least, 
they  admitted  three  judicial  life  Peers  in  1876. 

You  may  well  ask,  and  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  your 
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Lordships  are  thinking,  that  after  this  long  recital  of  modi- 
fications I  have  no  right  to  say  this  House  is  in  need  of 
reform.    I  do  it  on  this  ground,  that  all  these  modifications 
were  indirect  and  consequential,  and  that  not  one  of  them, 
except  the  change  in  the  method  of  voting  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  proxies,  was  carried  out  by  the  House  itself,  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  reforming  its  own  constitution ;  in  other 
words,  while  its  status  has  been  indirectly  modified,  that 
has  never  been  recognised  by  the  House  itself.    JSTow,  not 
only  in  the  great  lapse  of  time  has  the  House  of  Lords  been 
considerably  modified,  but  all  has  changed  around  it.  Many 
of  the  institutions  that  were  coeval  with  it  have  disappeared, 
and  all  that  still  exist  have  been  reformed.    There  is  a  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  enormous  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  enormous  increase,  under  the 
various  reductions  of  the  franchise,  of  the  constituencies  which 
elect  the  House  of  Commons.    There  is  also  a  vast  increase 
in  the  population  of  these  islands  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
there  are — what  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  inception 
of  the  House  of  Lords — a  newspaper  press  and  a  colonial 
empire.    I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  think  of  these  two 
facts  alone,  without  referriug  to  any  other  great  changes,  and 
to  consider  what  difference  is  implied  in  the  condition  of 
this  institution  by  the  fact  that  a  newspaper  press  and  a 
colonial  empire  have  come  into  existence  since  its  own 
existence  began.    But  this  House  has  never  considered  its 
position  as  a  whole,  if  at  all,  since  a  time  anterior  to  the 
existence  of  the  newspaper  press  and  the  colonial  empire. 
Well,  these  two  facts,  I  think,  would  go  far  to  support 
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me  in  my  motion  to  night.  I  am  not,  at  this  hour,  going 
into  the  differences  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  I  think  it  is  not  unfair,  in  an 
argument  of  this  sort,  to  indicate  the  changes  going  on 
around  us,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  my 
position. 

I  think  I  have  made  out,  in  the  remarks  I  have  already 
made,  a  prima  facie  case  why  an  institution  of  such  antiquity 
should  require,  if  not  reconstruction,  if  not  new  machinery, 
at  least  a  slight  readjustment  and  some  repair,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  my  modest  proposition  is  little  more  than  a 
request  for  a  coat  of  new  paint.  I  believe  that  an  institu- 
tion of  this  antiquity,  however  efficient  and  however  popular 
it  may  be,  cannot  exist  without  some  small  occasional  modi- 
fication. But  I  have  to  raise  the  question — Is  this  House 
efficient  and  is  it  popular  ?  Now,  my  Lords,  the  question  of 
efficiency  is  a  very  delicate  one,  because  it  affects  us  all ;  but 
I  think  one  may  say,  without  risk  of  contradiction,  that  no 
human  institution  is  perfect,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
compliment  to  this  House  to  suppose  it  was  as  efficient  as  it 
might  be  made.  Your  Lordships  will  admit  that  the  institutions 
of  the  thirteenth  century  are  not  likely  to  have  been  minutely 
calculated  for  the  requirements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  putting  these  general  considerations  aside,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  all  admit  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  our 
members  and  some  of  our  debates.  I  believe  that  those 
lawyers  who  practise  before  the  Private  Bill  Committees 
of  this  House  think  that  our  Committees  are  at  least  not 
inferior,  and  possibly  superior,  to  those  of  the  other  House. 
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What  is  the  conclusion  I  draw  from  those  two  circumstances  ? 
It  is,  that  we  possess  an  assembly  of  men  of  great  ability, 
great  business  capacity,  and  great  common  sense.  What 
further  conclusion  do  I  draw  ?  It  is  that  neither  the 
House  nor  the  country  derive  the  full  benefit  of  all  this. 
We  can  put  this  to  a  very  simple  test,  and  it  is  this :  Do 
our  decisions  command  the  respect  and  carry  the  weight 
that  they  deserve  ?  I  think  this  may  be  very  easily  tested, 
and  very  easily  ascertained.  Anybody  who  analyses  the  list 
<of  the  House  of  Lords  will  see  that  it  contains  a  nucleus  of 
men  of  the  very  highest  distinction,  and  a  few  figures  which 
I  will  lay  before  you,  as  compendiously  as  possible,  will 
show  that  I  am  not  rash  in  making  this  assertion.  We 
have  in  this  House  27  Bishops,  every  one  of  whom  must 
be  considered  to  have  won  his  way  to  his  position 
in  this  House  by  sheer  merit,  and  by  hard  work.  It 
is  perfectly  impossible  to  say  that  these  27  eminent 
individuals  are  not,  by  reason  of  their  past  career,  an 
ornament  to  any  assembly.  We  have  24  Cabinet  Ministers, 
or  Peers  who  have  been  Cabinet  Ministers  ;  we  have  4 
Ambassadors,  or  Peers  who  have  been  Ambassadors ;  we  have 
6  Governors-General,  or  Governors-Principal ;  we  have  2 
Peers  who  presided  with  great  distinction  over  the  assembly 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  we  have  8  very  eminent  Judges, 
besides  the  2  Chancellors  who  sit  in  the  House  ;  we  have  2 
Field -Marshals,  exclusive  of  the  blood -royal,  and  I  have 
therefore  made  up  a  list  of  73  individuals  in  these  categories, 
who  may  all  be  called  men  of  the  highest  distinction  in 
the  country.     Besides  these,  there  are  no  less  than  40 
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Admirals,  Generals,  and  Ministers  of  rank  inferior  to  Cabinet 
rank,  past  or  present.  That  makes  113  men  of  high  distinc- 
tion. Then  there  is  the  Poet  Laureate — whom  we  all  are 
proud  to  welcome  to  this  House — and  no  one  can  say  that 
anything  but  distinction  has  been  conferred  on  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  admission  of  Lord  Tennyson.  There  is  at  least 
one  senior  wrangler :  and  there  is  my  noble  friend  on  the 
cross  benches  (Lord  Houghton),  who  has  written  some  verses 
that  will  last  as  lono;  as  the  language.  Well,  in  that  list  I 
have  designated  11G  individuals  who  would  be  gladly  included 
in  any  Second  Chamber  in  the  world.  Let  us  compare  this 
assembly,  with  these  116  persons,  with  the  most  powerful 
and  efficient  Second  Chamber  that  exists  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  suppose  anybody  conversant  with  the  two  assemblies 
denies  that  in  point  of  weight,  of  power,  and  of  authority,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  Second  Chamber  in 
the  world.  Why  is  it  that  the  Senate  should  exercise  more 
power  than  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Why  is  it  that  it  has 
more  power  entrusted  to  it  ?  Why  is  it  that  its  decisions 
are  decisions  from  which  there  is  practically  no  appeal  ?  I 
do  not  think  it  is  because  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
1  venture  to  say  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  does  not 
comprise  as  many  distinguished  individuals  as  the  House  I 
am  now  addressing,  and  I  will  state  why  that  is  so.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  United  States  have 
no  seats  in  Congress.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a 
constant  drain  on  the  public  men  of  that  country  to  fill 
Governorships,  and  various  State  offices  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,    as    there    are    only   two    representatives   for  each 
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State,  the  difficulty  of  getting  into  the  Senate  is  very  great. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  this  body  in  the  United  States  exercises 
so  much  more  power  than  your  Lordships  ?  It  is  not  only 
because  they  are  an  elective  body — at  least  I  do  not  believe 
it  is,  because  we  have  had  great  experience  of  elective  Second 
Chambers,  and  we  know  that,  as  a  rule,  elective  Second 
Chambers  are  not  very  valuable  institutions.  I  am  not  now 
going  into  the  relative  difference  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  cjoing  to 
compare  these  two  great  bodies.  It  would  lead  me  very 
much  beyond  the  scope  of  my  motion  and  my  time  ;  but  I 
have  only  indicated  the  comparative  difference  between  the 
two  in  order  to  show  that  the  relative  position  of  this  House  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory. 

In  considering  the  weight  of  the  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  practical  importance  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention.  The  first  is  a  point 
of  some  moment — I  mean  our  quorum.  Three  Peers  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We  have  some 
opportunity  of  comparing  that  somewhat  antiquated  quorum 
with  the  quorums  of  other  assemblies.  The  quorum  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  40  ;  but  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  urged 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  much  more  numerous  body, 
consisting  of  about  150  more  members.  That,  however,  does 
not  really  bear  on  the  argument;  because  when  the  House 
of  Commons  only  contained  as  many  members  as  the  House 
of  Lords — before  the  Union  with  Scotland — its  quorum  was 
as  great  as  it  is  now.  I  can  give  some  experiences  of  the 
quorum  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  I  would  select  two 
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which  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  One  occurred  within 
ray  own  recollection,  and  the  other  was  somewhat  legendary. 
I  remember,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  House, 
a  noble  Lord  addressing  a  quorum  of  your  Lordships, 
consisting  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
and  the  Minister  who  had  to  answer  him,  for  four  mortal 
hours  by  the  clock — when  this  vast  hall  in  which  we  are 
seated  contained  only  these  three  individuals. 

Lord  Ellexborough — I  beg  the  noble  Earl's  pardon.  Part 
of  that  time  I  was  present. 

The  Earl  of  Eosebery — The  noble  Lord's  attendance,  I 
understand,  wTas  only  partial,  and  not  for  the  whole  time,  so  I 
may  say  3  \  persons  were  present.  Striking  an  average,  I 
think  that  will  be  a  satisfactory  figure.  One  cannot  but  feel 
that  that  was  a  great  waste  of  the  time  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  upon  the  Woolsack,  whoever  he  might  have 
been,  and  that  the  obvious  remedy  would  have  been  found  in 
the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  more  legendary 
instance  to  which  I  will  allude  is  one  attributed  to  the  period 
when  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  on  the  Woolsack.  A 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  addressing  the  House  on  a 
question,  apparently  of  no  great  public  interest,  and  addressing- 
it  at  some  length.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  naturally  anxious  to 
attend  a  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited,  and  as  the  clock  sot 
nearer  to  eight,  that  learned  person  grew  more  and  more 
impatient.  He  made  every  sign  ;  he  took  out  his  watch ;  he 
interrupted ;  he  may  have  feigned  sleep  for  all  I  know ; 
but  this  produced  no  effect  on  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  was  addressing  the  House.    Then  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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said,  "This  is  too  bad;  can't  you  stop?"  There  was  no  stop. 
At  last  Lord  Lyndhurst  rose,  in  the  full  grandeur  of  despair 
at  the  situation,  and  said,  "  By  Jove,  so-and-so,  I  will  count 
you  out;"  and  it  was  indeed  well  within  his  competency, 
because  he  and  the  learned  Lord  who  was  addressing  the 
House  were  the  only  Peers  present.  I  think  the  Select 
Committee  might  find  some  matter  for  consideration  in  the 
quorum  of  your  Lordships'  House. 

I  will  pass  now  to  another  fact ;  but  I  will  not  dwell  on 
it,  because  I  know  the  speech  that  my  noble  friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  make  about  it  if  I 
allude  to  it  at  length.  But  I  allude  to  that  stock  complaint 
of  the  barren  six  months,  followed  by  a  fruitful  fortnight, 
which  comprises  our  ordinary  session.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
the  course  of  some  very  stirring  verses,  has  said — 

"  One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

And  if  that  is  so,  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  that  fortunate 
position,  because  it  passes  an  age  without  a  name,  followed 
by  an  hour  crowded  with  life  at  the  end  of  the  session.  But, 
my  Lords,  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  desirable  position  for  your 
Lordships'  House.  I  believe  that  some  remedy  might  be 
found  for  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  Select  Committee 
would  do  no  harm  in  considering  it. 

Well,  my  Lords,  we  know  that  our  legislative  functions 
are  performed  in  a  somewhat  fruitless  manner  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  have  no  Bills  introduced  into 
this  House  except  Bills  of  such  a  lofty  morality  that  they 
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cannot  be  presented  point  blank  to  the  coarser  palate  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  am  sometimes  reminded,  when  I  think 
of  these  things,  of  an  anecdote  which  is  told  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  nr.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  a  child  his 
favourite  amusement  was  watering  his  garden  ;  but  that  the 
nurse,  to  take  care  that  he  should  suffer  no  danger,  always 
put  warm  water  in  the  pot.  That  story  always  occurs  to  me 
when  I  think  of  the  artificial  legislative  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  Joint  Committees. 
I  believe  that  a  system  of  Joint  Committees  would  to  a  large 
extent  relieve  the  congestion  in  one  House  and  the  inanition 
in  the  other  by  an  amicable  allocation  of  Bills.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  so,  but  I  venture  to  put  it  forward  as  a 
subject  of  inquiry.  As  to  private  legislation,  surely  a  great 
deal  might  be  done  by  joint  legislation  on  private  Bills.  I  do 
not  think  we  always  consider  the  enormous  expense  and  trouble 
of  persons  coming  to  Parliament  for  private  legislation.  I 
believe  I  am  not  misinformed  when  I  state  that  one  abortive 
project  last  year,  which  did  not  succeed  in  passing  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  cost  no  less  than  £60,000.  It  was 
passed  this  year ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  even  if  it  were 
only  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Joint  Committees,  it 
would  be  amply  worth  while  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  this 
House  to  inquire.  There  is  another  point  which  I  only  wish 
to  allude  to  in  passing,  but  it  does  affect  the  weight  of  the 
decision  of  this  House.  I  mean  the  character  of  our  divisions. 
It  does,  no  doubt,  lessen  the  effect  of  our  divisions  when  the 
habitual  attendants  of  the  House  on  great  occasions  are 
swamped  by  a  sudden  influx  of  habitual  absentees.  Now, 
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my  Lords,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  system  can  permanently 
continue  without  serious  detriment  to  your  Lordships'  House. 
1  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  it,  because  I  am  guarding  myself 
to-night  most  scrupulously  from  indicating  any  plan  or  scheme 
of  my  own,  but  1  believe  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
might  do  much  towards  strengthening  our  position  with 
regard  to  this  defect. 

I  ventured  to  ask  whether  this  House  was  efficient.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  the  reasons, 
on  both  sides,  which  make  one  feel  that  its  efficiency  is  not 
so  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  Let  me  now  say  a  word  about 
the  popularity  of  this  House ;  and  when  I  say  the  popularity, 
I  mean  popularity  in  its  largest  and  in  its  widest  sense.  My 
Lords,  as  regards  the  popularity  of  this  House,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  this,  that  it  is  neither  so  popular  as  its  friends 
assert,  nor  so  unpopular  as  its  enemies  make  out.  I  believe 
that  some  of  our  members  have  mreat  contact  with  the 
people  at  large — great  touch  of  the  population  of  this 
country ;  but  they  have  not,  and  they  cannot  have,  the 
constant  compulsory  connection  with  the  nation  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  strength  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  in  spite  of  all  this  we  might 
represent  some  vital  principle  more  powerful  than  popularity, 
which  might  take  the  place  of  popularity,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  subject  which  is  very  well  worth  considering.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  complex  interests  which  might  be  repre- 
sented in  this  House.  There  are  the  various  portions  of  our 
vast  empire — our  commerce,  our  professions,  our  Churches. 
All  these  might  well  be  represented  in  this  House.    Now,  my 
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Lords,  how  far  are  they  represented  ?    Take  the  Churches. 
We  have  a  considerable  number  of  bishops,  and  I  think  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  country  is  well  represented  in  this 
House.    We  have  a  considerable  number  of  Eoman  Catholic 
Peers,  which  I  regard  as  a  great  advantage,  and  as  redressing 
the  want  of  Roman  Catholic  representation  from  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  House  of  Commons.    We  have  some  Presby- 
terians here,  but  we  have  hardly  any  Dissenting  Peers,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Dissenting  interest  is  one  which  is  well 
worthy  of  being  represented  in  this  House.    There  is  there- 
fore an  immense  preponderance  of  the  representation  of  the 
Church  of  England.    I  make  no  complaint  of  this ;  I  only 
notice  the  fact.    But  let  us  take  the  professions  that  might 
be  represented  in  this  House.    The  army  is  well  represented ; 
the  navy  is  tolerably  well  represented ;  the  law  is  well  repre- 
sented., but  the  profession  of  medicine  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
not  represented  at  all.     My  Lords,  it  is  very  easy  to  say  that 
the  profession  of  medicine  is  not  wanted  in  this  House.    But  I 
remember  very  well  a  distinguished  leader  who  has  gone  from 
us,  but  whose  name  will  never  be  mentioned  in  this  House 
without  respect,  who  said  that  his  policy  was  entirely  a 
sanitary  policy,  and  he  summed  it  up  in  the  motto,  sanitas 
sanitatum  omnia  sanitas.     Now,  surely  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  when  sanitary  questions  are  put  in  the  forefront 
of  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  party,  this  House  would  be 
any  worse  for  having  some  assistance  from  the  great  Faculty 
of  Medicine.    Well,  we  have  some  men  of  science.     I  see 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Payleigh),  who  was  senior 
wrangler,  and  whom  we  are  proud  to  see  a  member  of  this 
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House ;  we  recognise  in  the  present  Lord  Crawford  a  dis- 
tinguished astronomer;  but,  considering  the  nature  of  this 
Chamber,  men  of  science  might  be  better  represented  than 
they  are.  Literature,  also,  might  very  well  be  more  largely 
represented  than  it  is,  and  it  has  been  much  more 
largely  represented  than  it  is.  We  have  indeed  some  con- 
siderable literary  men,  though  for  obvious  reasons  I  will 
not  name  them.  But  the  number  might  be  much  increased, 
as  this  is  a  House  in  which  men  of  letters  might  very 
well  encounter  the  troubles  and  the  storms  of  politics, 
without  all  the  hard  work  that  has  to  be  undergone  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Then  there  are  the  commer- 
cial and  mercantile  interests.  We  have  several  noble  Lords 
connected  with  the  banking  and  railway  interests.  I  view 
those  representatives  as  persons  of  great  importance  in  our 
debates,  but  I  do  not  feel,  I  confess,  that  the  great  commercial 
interests  of  this  country  are  so  adequately  represented  in  this 
House  as  they  should  be ;  and  when  we  consider  how  enor- 
mously they  are  represented  in  the  other  House,  we  must  feel 
that  we  have  a  certain  inferiority  in  this  respect.  As  regards 
that  branch  of  my  subject,  I  think  it  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  sentence,  by  saying  that  there  is  too  much  receiving  of  rent 
in  this  House  and  too  little  paying  of  rent.  We  represent  too 
much  one  class ;  we  see  one  side  of  the  shield  too  much.  I 
see  a  noble  Lord  from  Ireland  shakes  his  head.  I  know  what 
he  means,  but  he  must  know  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  arts.  This  House  prides 
itself  greatly  on  its  knowledge  of  the  arts.  There  are  no 
questions  which  are  so  fiercely  debated  in  this  House  as 
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questions  of  taste,  and  there  is  no  question  which  has  caused 
so  much  genuine  excitement  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  recent 
years  as  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's statue.  But  I  cannot  doubt  that  these  debates  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  infusion  of  some  artists  by  pro- 
fession. Then  as  to  our  empire,  India  is  perhaps  fairly 
represented,  for  there  are  two  Governors  -  General  and 
two  Governors-Principal  who  have  had  contact  with  India; 
but  the  colonies  I  regard  as  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  this  House,  considering  the  many  millions  whose 
interests  we  have  to  supervise.  I  do  not  think  that  five  repre- 
sentatives are  enough  for  this,  when  we  recollect  that  one  of 
those  five  representatives  is  at  his  post  in  Canada,  that 
another  is  at  his  post  at  Constantinople,  that  another  is 
returning  from  his  post,  and  we  are  thus  reduced  to  two 
Peers  in  this  House  who  have  practical  contact  with  the 
colonies.  I  venture  to  say  that  that  is  not  sufficient.  Well, 
my  Lords,  there  is  another  class  which  is  absolutely  unrepre- 
sented in  this  House,  and  I  suppose  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  unrepresented.  That  is  the  labouring  class. 
It  may  well  be  impossible  that  the  labouring  class  should  be 
represented  in  this  House  ;  but  I  would  ask  your  Lordships 
to  think  of  the  numbers  and  the  power  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country.  Do  you  not  feel  that  it  is  a  great  deficiency 
in  this  House  that  that  enormous  power  should  be  absolutely 
unrepresented  in  it  ?  I  hear  a  noble  Lord  say  "  no."'  1  wish 
I  could  agree  with  him,  but  as  compared  with  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  one  element  of  the  weakness  of  your 
Lordships'  House  is,  that  you  have  no  representatives  of  the 
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labouring  classes.  I  only  mention  this  as  part  of  the  case 
with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

I  shall  sum  up  this  part  of  my  subject  by  saying  that  we 
want,  if  possible,  new  elements — an  infusion  of  the  ideas  of 
other  classes — new  representatives,  new  sources  of  information. 
I  believe  that  if  we  could  obtain  this  without  a  very  radical 
reconstruction  of  the  House,  the  House  would  be  very  largely 
the  gainer.  I  do  not  regard  my  authority  as  of  the  slightest 
value  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  but  I  will  read  words  which  are 
of  the  very  highest  authority.  These  are  words  spoken  by 
the  noble  Marquis  opposite,  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party,  in  1869  : — 

"  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  deficiency  which  may  be  recognised 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  imprinted  on  it  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  does  not  belong  to  its  original  constitution.  That 
deficiency  consists  in  this,  that  we  want  a  larger  infusion  from  those  large 
classes  among  whom  are  to  be  found  so  much  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  country.  We  belong  too  much  to  one  class,  and  the  consequence  is 
that,  with  respect  to  a  large  number  of  questions,  we  are  all  too  much  of 
one  mind.  Now,  that  is  a  fact  which  appears  to  me  to  be  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  House  as  a  political  assembly  in  two  ways :  The  House 
of  Lords,  though  not  an  elective,  is  strictly  a  representative  assembly,  and 
it  does,  in  point  of  fact,  represent  very  large  classes  in  the  country.  But 
if  you  wish  this  representation  to  be  effective,  you  must  take  care  that  it 
is  sufficiently  wide  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  those  classes  whose  wealth  and  power  depend  on  commerce  and 
mercantile  industry  do  not  find  their  representation  in  this  House  so  large 
and  so  adequate  as  do  those  whose  wealth  and  power  depend  upon  the 
agricultural  interest  and  landed  property.  We  have,  indeed,  a  certain 
number  of  mercantile  representatives  in  this  House.  They  are  admirable 
in  every  way,  and  I  confess  that  if  it  were  possible  to  increase  their  number 
the  House  would  be  a  large  gainer  by  the  change.  And  it  would  be  a 
gainer  also  in  another  way  :  We  want,  if  possible,  more  representation  of 
diverse  views,  and  more  antagonism  on  certain  subjects.    It  is  true  we 
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have  antagonism  enough  on  Church  subjects,  for  instance,  and  on  the 
interesting  question  as  to  who  should  occupy  the  benches  opposite  ;  but 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  social  questions  deeply  interesting  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  especially  questions  with  reference  to  the  health 
and  mopal  condition  of  the  people,  and  on  which  many  members  of  your 
Lordships'  House  are  capable  of  throwing  great  light,  and  yet  these 
subjects  are  not  closely  investigated  here,  but  the  fighting  power  is 
wanting,  and  the  debates  cannot  be  sustained.  Now,  if  it  were  possible 
that  the  machinery  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  could  be  to  any  extent 
effective  to  correct  this  evil,  the  advantages  to  the  deliberations  of  your 
Lordships'  House  would  be  very  great  indeed,  and  it  was  in  that  sense 
that  I  said  I  should  like  to  see  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Earl  carried 
further." 

I  regard  that  as  a  very  weighty  testimony.  That  speech  was 
delivered  in  a  discussion  of  a  favourite  remedy  which  has 
often  been  proposed  to  this  House — the  remedy  of  life  Peers. 
That  is  too  large  a  question  to  deal  with  at  present ;  but 
since  the  debate  took  place,  by  a  sort  of  side  wind  three 
official  life  Peers  have  been  introduced  into  this  House,  and 
I  venture  to  submit  to  the  better  judgment  of  your  Lordships' 
House  whether  it  would  not  be  a  fair  question  on  the  part  of 
this  Committee  to  consider  whether  the  principle  might  not 
with  advantage  be  extended. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  if  it  would  be  possible,  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  categories  I  have  mentioned,  to  adopt  at  all  the 
principle  which,  in  judicial  matters,  is  called  the  principle  of 
assessors,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  called 
the  principle  of  delegates — I  mean  consultative  and  temporary 
representatives,  persons  who  may  be  summoned  in  the  old 
form  of  writ  by  which  the  Judges  were  called  to  this  House, 
to  deliberate  and  advise  instead  of  to  deliberate  and  determine. 
What  representative  elements,  indeed,  does  this  House  include  ? 
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Ii  is  difficult  to  see  more  than  three, — the  Church,  the  heredi- 
tary principle,  and  landed  property.  I  am  not  going  to  touch 
upon  these,  "because  I  am  not  discussing  the  points  on  which 
this  House  is  strongest  ;  I  am  endeavouring  to  point  out  some 
of  its  weaknesses  and  deficiencies ;  but  I  should  like  to  make 
a  remark  as  to  the  position  of  the  Church,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  this  House  by  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  tempered  by 
the  chances  of  survivorship.  Since  the  principle  adopted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Manchester  has  been  carried 
further,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  what  I  may  call 
extra-parliamentary  Bishops.  There  are  now  six  or  seven 
Bishops  waiting  for  vacancies  to  take  their  seats  in  this 
House.  I  remember  pointing  out  in  1878  the  great 
disadvantages  which  would  accrue  to  this  House  when 
the  four  bishoprics  then  in  contemplation  were  all  filled 
up,  because  the  junior  Bishop  of  the  seven  would  have  to 
wait  for  six  vacancies  on  the  Episcopal  bench  before  he 
could  enter  your  Lordships'  House.  I  will  give  you  one 
illustration  of  what  the  disadvantage  of  that  may  be.  I 
think  the  most  brilliant  speech  I  ever  heard  in  this  House,  was 
the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  on  the  Irish  Church 
Act  of  1869.  If  these  seven  bishoprics  had  been  in  existence 
at  the  time  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  was  made  a  Bishop, 
he  would  not  have  been  in  the  House  even  in  the  year  1878  ; 
and  we  should  have  lacked  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
this  House  until  after  that  time.  The  creation  of  bishoprics  is 
very  largely  increasing,  rather  in  deference  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  localities — and  very  properly  so — than  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  this  House ;  and.  I  venture  to  point  out 
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that  if  these  bishoprics  are  increased  to  a  greater  extent,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  don't  wish  Bishops  to  enter 
this  House  when  they  are  too  old  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
forms  and  methods  of  the  House,  and  if  we  wish  them  to  enter 
before  they  are  superannuated,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  delegation  and  representation.  With 
regard  .to  property,  the  House  of  Lords  represents  a  great  deal 
of  land,  but  there  is  a  change  with  regard  even  to  that.  When 
the  House  of  Lords  consisted  largely  of  a  territorial  aristo- 
cracy, the  land  was  the  main  source  and  sign  of  wealth  in  this 
country.  That  has  long  ceased  to  be  so.  The  great  fortunes 
made  in  commerce  exceed  all  the  landed  income  by  a  very 
great  deal,  except  those  of  your  Lordships  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  urban  property.  Not  merely  has  land  de- 
creased in  its  relative  value,  but  in  the  last  few  years  it  has 
decreased  in  absolute  value.  That  seems  to  me  to  affect 
largely  the  relations  of  this  House,  as  being  the  mainstay  and 
representation  of  property.  I  will  take  another  point  worthy 
of  consideration.  When  this  House  was  the  House  of  terri- 
torial aristocracies,  it  was  composed  of  members  who  had  pro- 
perties which  were  practically  inalienable,  but  that  has  long- 
ceased  to  be  the  case.  The  legislation  passed  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Cairns)  and  the  legislation  for  Scotland,  in 
which  I  had  some  hand,  have  made  it  possible  for  any  member 
of  this  House  to  alienate  his  estates.  That  alienation  of 
lands  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  other  day  the  Times 
published  the  largest  number  it  had  ever  published,  and  why  ? 
Because  it  had  eight  columns  of  advertisements  of  land  for 
sale.    No  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  must 
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make  a  great  change  in  this  House.  It  is  quite  true  that,  as 
men  become  wealthy,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  made  Peers ; 
but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  connection  of  the  present 
peerage  with  property  in  land  may  be  to  a  very  large  extent 
affected  by  the  causes  to  which  I  have  alluded.  But  I  will 
take  this  comfort  to  myself,  that  if  this  House  had  contained 
all  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country,  it  would  be  so  much 
the  worse  for  this  House.  The  Emperor  Nero  is  said  to  have 
wished  that  all  his  enemies  had  but  one  neck,  so  that  lie 
might  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sword  put  an  end  to  them. 
Well,  a  body  composed  of  all  the  great  owners  of  property, 
more  especially  of  landed  property,  becomes  a  mere  target 
for  attack,  and  concentrates  on  itself  the  hostility  and 
rapacity  of  all  other  classes.  And  in  these  days  when  attacks 
on  the  principle  of  property  are  not  unfrequent,  I  think  there 
would  be  considerable  danger  to  the  existence  and  security  of 
this  House  if  it  contained  all  the  men  of  the  largest  pro- 
perty. To  give  only  one  instance,  to  show  how  dangerous  it 
may  be  to  an  institution  to  become  overloaded,  I  will  take 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland.  That  Church  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  is  said  to  have  possessed — I  am 
speaking  from  memory — at  least  three-fifths  of  the  land  of 
Scotland.  What  was  the  result  ?  That  Church  was  found 
to  be  extremely  powerful,  yet  its  disestablishment  took  only 
a  single  day  to  accomplish.  A  measure  was  passed  in  a  day, 
and  the  Church  fell  in  a  day.  That  was  the  result  of  haviug 
too  much  property.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  House 
strengthened  by  a  greater  accession  of  men  who  have  wealth, 
other  than  land,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  become  the 
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most  contemptible  assembly  in  the  world — an  assembly  of 
plutocrats. 

Having  discussed  the  actual  state  of  this  House,  and 
having  pointed  out  some  deficiencies  in  this  House  which, 
I  think,  are  matters  not  unworthy  of  your  Lordships' 
attention,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  this  century  in  which  we 
live  there  is  especial  necessity  to  notice  this  subject.  If  we 
were  shrouded  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  Council  of  Ten 
we  might  continue  to  exist  without  inquiry  being  made,  but 
we  are  living  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Every  institution  is  canvassed  and  examined ;  there  is  no 
hope  that  we  can  escape  inquiry,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
wish  to  escape  inquiry.  As  it  is,  we  do  not  escape  inquiry. 
There  are  voices  both  from  within  and  from  without  calling; 
for  some  such  inquiry  as  that  which  I  have  advocated. 
The  voices  from  without  demand  both  revision  and  improve- 
ment. I  need  hardly  say  I  should  never  think  of  asking 
your  Lordships  to  accord  this  Committee  from  any  fear  of 
abolition.  Bodies  that  begin  to  reform  themselves  when 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer  is  on  them  do  not  live  to 
complete  the  operation.  It  was  too  late  for  the  Senate  to 
deliberate  when  the  Gaul  was  in  their  midst ;  it  was 
too  late  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  discuss  abstract 
propositions  when  Cromwell  wTas  at  the  table ;  it  will  be 
too  late  to  move  for  any  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry 
when  the  voices  that  demand  abolition  become  loud  and 
universal.  I  would  not  ask  any  high-minded  body  to 
deliberate  under  a  menace.  But  what  is  heard  now  is  not 
a  demand  for  abolition.    It  is  a  calm  discussion  of  the 
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position  and  utility  of  this  House ;  inquiries  as  to  the 
possibility  of  propping  up  this  ancient  structure ;  schemes 
for  improvement,  not  plans  for  destruction.  What  the  people 
of  England  want  is  simply  to  have  as  efficient  a  Second 
Chamber  as  can  be  furnished.  Now,  my  Lords,  this  public 
opinion  makes  itself  heard  in  every  speech  that  is  delivered 
on  the  subject ;  it  makes  itself  heard  in  every  magazine 
that  is  published ;  it  makes  itself  heard  in  all  the  news- 
papers. If  your  Lordships  wished  to  shut  your  ears  you  could 
not  but  hear,  and  if  you  wished  to  veil  your  eyes  you  could 
not  but  see.  But  it  is  because  I  believe  it  is  your  Lordships' 
desire  both  to  hear  and  to  see  that  I  am  brin<nno-  forward 

o  o 

this  proposition  to  -  night.  I  am  strengthened  in  this 
belief  by  many  circumstances,  both  public  and  private,  but 
mainly  by  the  fact  that  besides  the  voices  from  without,  that 
call  for  amendment  or  reconstruction,  there  are  also  voices 
from  within.  My  noble  friend,  on  the  cross  benches  (Lord 
Houghton),  has  written  an  article  in  which,  though  vindicating 
the  general  position  of  your  Lordships'  House,  he  called  for 
some  revision  of  its  business  arrangements.  My  noble  friend 
(Lord  Dunraven)  has  lately  put  forth  an  article,  in  which 
he  makes  some  stringent  sucf2:estions  as  to  the  alteration  of  the 
procedure  of  this  House ;  and  an  lion,  member  who  sits  in  the 
other  House — the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  who  sits  in  this  House 
— I  mean  Mr.  Brodrick,  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party 
— has  published  in  a  Conservative  review,  an  article  calling 
for  some  revision  or  some  remodelling  of  the  constitution  of 
this  House.  These  writers  have  suggested  plans,  but  it  is  not 
my  business  to  suggest  plans  ;  that  is  for  the  Committee.  I 
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am  not  in  love  with  paper  constitutions  and  paper  second 
chambers.  I  suppose  the  Abbe  Sieves  could  have  constructed 
a  dozen  second  chambers  in  a  week,  and  that  none  of 
them  would  have  lasted  a  week.  I  welcome,  however,  any 
practical  suggestion,  more  especially  from  those  who  have 
sat  in  this  House,  who  know  the  work  of  it,  and  who  are 
convinced  that  something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform. 

I  have  given  the  reasons  why  I  believe  some  measure  of 
inquiry  is  requisite.  Let  me  now  say  briefly  why  I  have 
adopted  the  method  of  a  Select  Committee.  A  Select  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  a  measure  of  importance  may  be  one  of 
two  things.  It  may  either  be  a  batching  machine,  or  a 
sepulchre ;  it  may  either  be  the  grave  or  the  vivifying 
principle  of  any  measure  which  is  submitted  to  it.  I  am 
anxious  for  this  Committee  to  be  a  hatching  machine.  I  am 
anxious  that  substantial  su<.™-estions  for  the  reform  of  this 
House  should  be  brought  before  this  Committee,  so  that,  if 
they  are  substantial,  they  may  be  nursed  into  life  ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  addled  that  they  should  remain  so. 
I  would  have  the  Committee  as  large  as  you  like,  or  as  small 
as  you  like.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  larger  it  might 
be  made  the  better  it  woidd  be ;  but  what  I  would  ask  is, 
that  it  should  be  as  largely  and  broadly  representative  of 
the  different  sections  and  interests  in  this  House  as  possible  ; 
and  that  it  should  fully  and  fairly,  and  with  unprejudiced 
mind,  inquire  whether  the  status,  the  basis,  and  the  scope  of 
this  House  cannot  be  improved.  It  may  be  as  slow  and 
gradual  as  it  chooses,  as  long  as  it  gives  an  exhaustive  consider- 
ation to  the  subject.    If  it  finds  that  the  procedure  or  position 
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of  this  House  can  be  amended,  it  will  then  be  its  duty  to 
report  a  scheme.  If  it  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
position  of  this  House  is  absolutely  perfect,  it  would  then  be 
its  duty  to  give  its  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

But,  it  may  asked,  why,  instead  of  the  uncertain  medium 
of  a  Select  Committee,  do  you  not  bring  a  substantial  pro- 
position before  the  House  ?  I  think  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  that.  I  should  not  care  to  proceed  summarily  in 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance,  even  if  I  had  the  power 
of  doing  it.  But,  further,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  individual 
in  your  Lordships'  House — not  even  the  noble  Marquis  who 
leads  the  other  side,  or  the  noble  Earl  who  leads  this  side — 
would  have  the  slightest  chance  of  carrying  any  substantial 
proposition  by  his  own  unaided  authority  in  this  House.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  the  strong-  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  come ;  and  I  need  hardly  say,  if  they  have  no  chance, 
my  chances  would  be  small  indeed.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  your  Lordships  might  not  be  unwilling  to  listen 
to  any  well-considered  proposition  proceeding  from  a  care- 
fully-chosen Committee  of  this  House ;  and  for  that  reason, 
mainly,  I  have  adopted  that  proceeding  on  this  occasion. 

I  know  it  is  urged — a  sort  of  metaphorical  argument — 
that  this  House  is  so  ancient  a  structure  that  it  is  better  not 
to  touch  it  lest  it  fall  about  our  ears ;  but  if  I  pursue  that 
argument  to  its  logical  conclusion,  I  should  say  it  is  a  some- 
what dangerous  one  to  urge,  because  if  a  house  is  too  bad  to 
repair  it  is  too  bad  to  inhabit,  and  must  soon  be  doomed  as 
an  unsafe  structure.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  argument  is 
used  by  anybody  in  this  House.    I  believe  it  is  used  by  the 
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false  friends  of  this  House,  or,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  by  the  "  bonnets  "  of  this  House  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  one  of  which  further  notice  need  be  taken, 
except  to  point  out  that,  if  it  has  any  validity  at  all,  it  has  a 
painful  validity  for  this  assembly.  I  believe  the  House  and 
the  nation  will  not  take  this  view,  and  that  it  would  welcome 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  spectacle  of  this  House, 
without  outward  pressure  of  any  kind,  examining  its  own 
structure  and  endeavouring  to  remodel  itself.  I  believe  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect  on  public 
opinion,  and,  my  Lords,  as  we  have  no  constituencies,  it  is 
on  public  opinion  that  this  House  must  rest  for  its  true 
strength. 

I  have  to  thank  your  Lordships  for  the  patience  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  have  to  apologise 
sincerely  for  the  length  of  my  observations.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  respectful  to 
introduce  so  large  a  subject  without  some  statement  of 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  do  so.  But  before 
I  lay  my  motion  on  the  table,  I  would  ask  one  favour  at 
the  hands  of  your  Lordships.  It  is,  that  in  considering 
this  proposition  you  should  consider  it  without  any  pre- 
possession as  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes.  No  one 
knows  better  than  myself  the  insignificance  of  the  individual 
who  now  addresses  you.  I  can  assure  you,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  that  I  would  gladly  have  waited  and  stepped  into 
the  background  if  anybody  of  more  importance  had  taken  up 
the  question.  But  we  who  are  the  friends  of  reform  have 
waited  long  enough.    Ritsticus  expected  elum  defined  ennuis. 
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Every  day  I  feel  that  the  postponement  of  this  question  does 
harm.  Every  day  that  passes  over  this  House,  and  that 
confirms  the  outside  public  in  the  belief  that  this  House  is 
unwilling-  or  afraid  to  investigate  its  own  position,  does  harm 
to  this  House.  As  to  the  party  side  of  the  question,  apart 
from  the  individual  aspect  of  my  motion,  I  have  simply  to 
say  that  there  is  no  party  side,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  and  universal  interest.  But  I  will  say  this,  that 
no  more  Conservative  motion,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense 
of  the  word,  has  ever  in  my  time  been  submitted  to  this 
House.  I  have  no  doubt  that  noble  Lords  opposite  will  not 
consider  me  the  most  suitable  exponent  of  the  Conservative 
creed. ;  but  I  think  they  will  allow  that  Conservatism  is  not 
petrifaction,  or  blindness,  or  deafness,  or  a  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep.  The  truest  conservatism  consists  in  season- 
able, moderate,  and  timely  reform.  After  six  centuries  of 
unchanged  existence,  no  one  can  consider  it  a  premature 
proposition  that  a  Committee  for  the  investigation  of  the 
system  of  this  House  should  be  proposed  on  this  occasion. 
But  that  is  all  to  which  this  proposition  pledges  your  Lord- 
ships. It  has  no  larger  meaning  and  no  larger  scope  than 
that.  It  may  surely  be  called  a  moderate  and  a  Conservative 
proposition. 

I  have  used  the  word  Conservative  in  its  highest  and  best 
sense ;  but  in  its  mere  party  sense,  I  venture  to  say  that  this 
is  an  advantageous  proposition  from  a  Conservative  point 
of  view.  It  can  be  no  secret  to  your  Lordships  that 
the  more  ardent  spirits  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong 
do    not  wish  for    the  reform   of   the   House    of  Lords. 
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They  wish  for  its  abolition.  They  wish,  with  the  view 
of  destroying  it,  to  point  to  it  both  as  unreforming 
and  as  unreformed.  They  wish  to  point  to  it  as  a 
mediaeval  barque,  stranded,  by  some  strange  chance  or  irony 
of  time,  across  the  teeming  harbour  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  serving  only  as  an  obstacle  to  more  active  and 
useful  shipping.  When  you  wish  to  disestablish  an  institu- 
tion, you  do  not  permit  it  to  reform  itself ;  you  shut  it  out 
from  air  and  life.  You  prevent  any  refreshing  and  beneficent 
influence  from  reaching  it,  and  gradually  you  put  in  progress 
that  decay  to  which  it  is  your  intention  to  appeal  as  the 
prognostic  of  approaching  dissolution.  I  hope  you  will  not 
play  the  game  of  your  enemies  on  this  occasion,  but  entertain 
a  moderate  proposition  for  inquiry  and  reform.  More 
especially  do  I  urge  it  at  this  moment,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  third  time  in  less  than  sixty  years  is  broad- 
ening and  strengthening  and  increasing  its  own  foundations  ; 
and  when,  within  the  last  two  years,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  devoted  an  entire  session  to  the  amelioration  of  its  own 
procedure.  I  think  the  rejection  of  inquiry  at  such  a  moment 
as  this  would  present  not  merely  a  bad  appearance,  but 
would  indicate  a  real  defect.  If  these  arguments  are  not 
sufficient  to  induce  your  Lordships  to  grant  my  proposition, 
let  me  bring  forward  the  most  practical  consideration  within 
my  power.  It  is  this  :  It  is  our  mysterious  destiny  to  sit 
within  this  House.  I  think,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
our  obvious  duty,  as  well  as  our  obvious  interest,  to  make 
this  House  as  efficient,  as  powerful,  and  as  respectable 
as  possible.    The  doors  of  this  House  only  open  inwards.  I 
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daresay  if  they  opened  outwards  as  well — if  there  were  any 
chance  of  their  being  thrown  open — that  some  of  your 
Lordships  who  wish  for  the  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  this 
House  would  be  willing  to  relapse  into  an  attitude  of 
expectancy.  But  I  see  no  such  prospect.  The  sole  chance 
of  political  usefulness  offered  to  your  Lordships  lies  within 
the  walls  of  this  House  ;  the  sole  chance  of  increasing  your 
opportunities  of  political  usefulness  lies  in  developing,  in 
increasing,  and  in  strengthening  the  power  of  this  House.  I 
venture  to  think  that  any  such  strengthening  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  inquiry,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  venture  to 
ask  your  endorsement  of  the  slight,  the  gradual,  and  the 
moderate  proposition  for  an  inquiry  which  I  lay  before  you 
on  this  occasion.  If  I  might  sum  up  in  one  simple  phrase 
what  I  believe  the  best  friends  of  the  House  of  Lords  wish 
for,  it  would  be  this :  As  regards  the  individual,  greater 
responsibility ;  as  regards  the  body,  the  broadening  of  its 
opportunities,  of  its  scope,  and  of  its  foundation.  I  believe 
that  any  measure  you  may  adopt  with  that  object  will  make 
this  House  worthy  to  be  remembered  among  all  the  illus- 
trious generations  of  Peers  which  have  preceded  you.  I 
would  ask  you  in  conclusion  to  remember  the  eloquent 
wrords  which  were  addressed  nearly  a  century  ago  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Mr.  Burke,  a  name  ever  to  be  honoured  in 
either  House  of  Parliament.  He  said — "We  have  a  great 
hereditary  peerage  here,  those  who  have  their  own  honour, 
and  the  honour  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  their  posterity  to 
guard."  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  nobler  conception 
of  a  hereditary  chamber,  because  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
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triple  responsibility — a  responsibility  that  not  merely  governs 
the  present,  but  points  a  finger  to  the  future,  and  a  finger  to 
the  past.  I  claim  that  this  generation  of  Peers  is  at  least 
not  inferior  to  the  Lords  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  Warren 
Hastings,  and  whom  Mr.  Burke  apostrophized.  But  I  firmly 
believe  that  you  will  best  fulfil  that  sublime  function  of 
guarding  the  honour  of  generations,  both  living  and  dead,  and 
yet  unborn,  by  seizing  vigilantly  every  opportunity  of 
testing  the  structure  of  this  House,  by  examining  its  founda- 
tions, and  by  adding,  as  far  as  may  be  done,  dignity,  efficiency, 
and  power  to  that  ancient  institution  of  which  you  are  the 
existing  trustees. 
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